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DEDICATION 


UU  E  dedicate  this  story  of  the  Lighthouse 
Players  to  Alma  1.  Guy  whose  wonderful  spirit  and 
far-sightedness  inspired  recreation  work  for  the  blind 
with  special  emphasis  placed  on  dancing ,  active  out¬ 
door  exercise ,  and  the  drama.  She  believed  that  the 
blind  could  act  and  through  acting  gain  poise ,  freedom 
of  movement  and  ease ,  the  same  as  their  sighted 
fellow-beings. 

Miss  Guy  s  untiring  efforts,  her  unbounding  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and  constant  bubbling  spirit  carried  her 
ideals  through  the  years  and  inspired  the  forming  of 
the  little  theatre  company,  to  be  known  as  the  Light¬ 
house  Players,  in  1923.  The  Players  are  still  uphold¬ 
ing  the  high  standards  and  ideals  left  them  by  their 
devoted  and  beloved  Alma  I.  Guy. 
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THE  BLIND  LOVE  TO  ACT 


People  love  to  act  and  the  blind  are  no  exception.  They  like  all 
types  of  plays — comedy,  tragedy,  fantasy,  and  farce.  They  memorize 
their  lines  from  braille  sides.  Like  any  other  group  of  people,  some  are 
slower  at  memorization,  some  are  more  or  less  self-conscious,  some  are 
nervous;  they  have  individual  mannerisms,  inhibitions,  peculiar  charact¬ 
eristics,  but  are  better  for  learning  the  art  of  acting. 

More  rehearsals  are  required  for  the  blind  than  for  the  sighted  as  it  is 
necessary  to  memorize  and  later  familiarize  each  actress  with  the  furniture 
used  on  the  set.  In  some  instances  rubber  mats  are  used  to  indicate 
direction  to  certain  objects  of  furniture. 

The  Players  are  conscientious  about  attending  rehearsals,  often  giving 
up  interesting  dates,  for  they  have  learned  that  complete  rehearsals  bring 
forth  smooth-running,  good  shows.  They  carry  their  own  expenses  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  when  the  need  arises,  new  equipment,  props,  and  costumes  are 
added. 

The  Little  Theatre  movement  among  the  blind  is  no  different  from 
that  among  the  seeing.  They  love  to  act  and  are  willing  to  give  the  tremend¬ 
ous  amount  of  time  necessary  and  untiring  effort  to  make  a  good  show. 
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LET  US  INTRODUCE  THE  PLAYERS 

The  lighthouse  players  are  a  group  of  young,  blind  women  who 
meet  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  drama  and  producing  plays. 
There  are  six  regular  members  but  they  are  always  on  the  lookout  for 
likely  and  interested  new  members.  They  make  no  allowance  for  their 
handicap  but  gain  their  desired  ends  by  constant  and  continuous  rehears¬ 
ing.  But  let  us  introduce  the  players,  one  by  one. 

RUTH  ASKENAS  ( Charter  Member )  has  been  an  invaluable  asset  to  the 
group  these  many  years.  As  the  President  of  the  Company,  she  has 
managed  its  affairs  with  skill  and  tact  to  the  complete  and  grateful 
satisfaction  of  all  its  members  and  directors,  while  her  charm  as  a 
Player  enhances  the  group  artistically.  She  has  achieved  expert  and 
perceptive  characterizations  in  many  and  varied  roles.  One  of  her 
many  outstanding  successes  was  Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross  in  the 
“cradle  song”  which  she  played  with  so  much  warmth  and  simplicity 
that  it  was  one  of  the  most  telling  performances  of  that  delightful 
production.  As  Amy  in  “alice  sit-by-the  fire,”  as  Lessie  in 
“sparkin,”  and  as  the  Dwarf  in  “birthday  of  the  infanta”  as  well 
as  in  many  other  roles,  she  was  so  appealing  as  to  completely  win  the 
hearts  of  her  audiences.  Miss  Askenas,  as  well  as  serving  the  group 
as  an  actress  and  an  officer,  is  also  a  writer.  She  was  the  co-author 
of  the  one-act  fantasy,  “the  bridge  of  dreams”  which  was  produced 
by  the  Lighthouse  Players. 

Miss  Askenas  is  assistant  to  the  Director  of  Public  Relations  at 
The  Lighthouse.  She,  in  turn,  is  assisted  by  her  Seeing  Eye  dog,  the 


beautiful  Bina.  She  specializes  in  public  talks  synchronized  with  koda- 
chrome  slides.  In  her  spare  time  she  swims,  plays  the  autoharp,  and 
the  piano.  ( Prepared  by  Lillian  Hillman) . 

LILLIAN  HILLMAN  ( Charter  Member)  is  a  versatile  actress  playing 
comedy,  tragedy,  and  character  roles  with  facility.  She  holds  the 
attention  of  the  audience  from  the  moment  she  makes  an  entrance 
until  she  exits.  Playing  the  lead  in  “if  the  shoe  pinches”  she  manipu¬ 
lated  shoes  and  shoe  boxes  as  skillfully  as  a  sighted  person,  all  the 
time  carrying  on  a  rapid  conversation.  She  also  delighted  audiences 
in  her  role  of  Carole  Arden  in  “personal  appearance.” 

Miss  Hillman  has  done  some  radio  work  and  is  a  clever  reader 
of  monologues.  Also  she  is  co-author  of  a  one-act  fantasy.  She  has 
the  distinction  of  appearing  on  Broadway  in  Sidney  Kingsley’s  “the 
WORLD  WE  MAKE.” 

Her  Seeing-Eye  dog,  Sapho,  the  sympathetic,  takes  an  active  part 
in  rehearsals,  objecting  with  canine  vigor  to  another  actress  striking 
Lillian  during  a  brawl  in  a  play.  During  the  day  Miss  Hillman  is 
assistant  to  the  Director  of  the  Women’s  Recreation  Department  at 
the  Lighthouse. 

MARGARET  FOLEY  ( Charter  Member)  is  loved  by  her  audiences  for  her 
character  parts.  In  the  role  of  Mrs.  Dowey  from  “the  old  lady 
SHOWS  HER  medals”  she  has  been  highly  praised  by  such  dramatic 
critics  as  Burton  Rascoe.  She  has  done  radio  work  and  excels  in 
humorous  monologues. 

Peggy  is  known  far  and  wide  for  her  wit  and  livelv  repartee. 
She  is  a  Civil  Service  emplovee,  working  on  the  staff  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare. 

SARAH  RAE  has  been  a  member  of  the  Plavers  almost  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  appearing  in  1925  as  a  guest  player  in  “little  women.”  She  is 
a  good  character  actress  especially  in  the  la-di-da  variety.  She,  too. 
has  done  some  broadcasting.  After  Pearl  Harbor  she  created  in  wool 
delightful  soldier  and  sailor  dolls  which  are  sold  to  the  public  in 
the  Lighthouse  Craftshop. 

MAYME  TEITLEBAUM  has  been  a  member  of  the  group  since  1934;  she 
has  been  heard  over  the  radio  and  does  parts  that  call  for  dignity 
and  bearing  in  a  queenly  manner.  We  all  remember  her  in  “THE 
twelve  pound  look”.  Another  member  of  the  Lighthouse  staff,  she 
visits  the  blind  in  their  homes,  giving  them  happy  hours  as  well  as 
teaching  them  handicrafts. 

IDA  SCOTTI,  our  youngest  member,  has  been  a  full-fledged  Plaver  since 
1943.  She  did  a  beautiful  job  as  Ginevra  in  Barrie’s  “alice  sit-by-the- 
FIRE.”  Formerlv  she  was  a  Guest  Player  where  she  demonstrated  her 
talent,  reliability,  and  great  interest  in  the  theatre.  We  are  happv  to 
have  her  with  us  and  particularly  enjoy  her  ingenue  roles.  Miss 
Scotti  is  employed  in  a  Lithograph  Company  in  Long  Island  City. 

HELEN  ZIVAN  has  been  invited  this  fall  to  be  a  member  of  the  Players. 
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PLAYERS  NO  LONGER  WITH  US 
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At  different  times  the  Players  have  had  twice  as  many  members 
as  they  have  today.  It  takes  time,  energy,  physical  endurance,  and 
sacrifice  to  carry  on  the  program  of  the  drama  as  an  extra  curricular 
activity  over  and  above  the  work  day.  Among  the  Players  no  longer  with 
us  was  Mary  Bierman  who  died  in  1933.  There  are  still  those  who  remem¬ 
ber  her  wonderful  stage  presence,  the  ability  to  receive  instructions  from 
off  stage  while  continuing  in  her  character  as  an  actress,  her  ease  and  grace 
in  moving  about  the  stage.  It  was  a  great  loss  to  the  Players  when  Mary 
Bierman  died. 

Then  there  was  Rose  Renick,  a  grand  ingenue  with  a  rich  resonant 
voice  who  could  play  the  sophisticate  admirably.  Her  work  took  her  to 
the  West  Coast  and  thus  the  Players  suffered  another  disheartening  loss. 

Mori  Crossley,  a  former  member  of  our  group,  was  a  regal  actress. 
Another  member  was  Anna  Beach.  Rose  LiCalsi,  now  Mrs.  Thomas 
McDonnell,  tells  her  own  story  in  the  change  of  her  name.  Yes,  she  mar¬ 
ried  and  is  now  the  fond,  proud  mother  of  a  darling  bouncing  boy.  She 
was  an  excellent  ingenue  and  could  also  play  parts  that  required  pathos 
and  deep  understanding  of  the  problems  of  the  human  race.  Were  it  not 
for  the  charm  of  her  husband,  we  could  find  it  easy  to  dislike  him  heartily 
for  taking  from  us  such  a  talented  actress. 

Of  course  there  were  others  who  came  and  went  but  in  their  case  it 
was  lack  of  energy  and  time  and  the  willingness  to  sacrifice  interesting 
things  for  the  grind  of  rehearsals. 


THE  PLAY  S  THE  THING 

HPhe  all  important  thing  is  the  play.  The  procedure  of  the 
A  Lighthouse  Players  is  as  follows:  The  choice  of  the  play  is  made  by  the 
actresses  and  the  casting  by  the  director.  The  Players  are  outstanding  for 
their  lack  of  professional  jealousy;  the  decision  of  the  casting  lies  with 
the  director  and  her  decision  stands.  Indeed  there  is  only  peace  and 
harmony  throughout  the  entire  rehearsal  and  production  period. 

In  selecting  a  play  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  we  should  have  six 
female  parts  and  as  few  male  as  possible.  Such  male  parts  are  played  by 
sighted  actors.  We  welcome  hearing  about  plays  that  might  suit  our  pur¬ 
poses. 

In  1928  the  Lighthouse  Players  conducted  a  play  contest.  About  200 
plays  were  received  and  a  committee  read  the  plays  and  submitted  six  to 
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The  Cradle  Song 


the  Judges  Committee  consisting  of  Grant  Mitchell,  Blanche  Yurka,  Jane 
Cowl,  Billy  Burke,  George  Abbot,  and  Winthrop  Ames.  Prizes  of  $150.00, 
$75.00,  $50.00,  and  $10.00  were  awarded. 

Three  of  the  plays  were  later  produced  by  the  Players.  They  were: 
Not  In  Evidence,  by  Anne  Murray,  Fear,  by  E.  S.  Carington,  The  Psycho¬ 
logical  Moment,  by  S.  Carmany. 

The  following  one-act  plays  have  been  presented  by  the  Lighthouse 
Players : 


Andrews,  Kenneth — America  Passes  By 
Askenas,  Hillman,  and  Marshall — The 
Bridge  of  Dreams 
Baird,  M.  P. — Mirage 
Barrie,  James  M. — The  Twelve  Pound 
Look,  An  Old  Lady  Shows  Her  Medals 
Barry,  M.  G. — The  Bond  Between 
Bax,  Clifford — Square  Pegs 
Brill,  Beatrice — Mid-Summer  Folly 
Buchan,  Susan — Vision  at  the  Inn 
Butterfield — Tea  for  Six 
Carleton,  Marjory  C. — This  Daring  Gen¬ 
eration 

Carmany,  S. — Psychological  Moment 
Carington,  E.  S. — Fear 
Caufield,  Mary  Cass — The  Duchess  Says 
Her  Prayers 

Cauley,  M.  C. — The  Conflict 
Clements,  C.  C. — On  the  Lot,  Love  is  Like 
That,  The  Seige. 


Clements  &  Ryerson — Gallant  Lady,  Her 
Majesty  the  King,  Star  Struck,  The  Per¬ 
fect  Ending,  Spring,  The  Third  Angle. 
Conkle,  E.  P. — Sparkin’ 

Cooke,  Marjorie  Benton — A  Court  Comedy 
Dane,  Essex — The  Veil  Lifts,  The  Other 
Side  of  the  Door,  W hen  the  Whirlwind 
Blows,  Culdesac,  Mail — Let  It  Go  At 
That. 

De  Dandille,  T. — Charming  Leondre 
Eaton,  Walter  P. — The  Purple  Door  Knob 
Fields,  Rachel — The  Sentimental  Scare¬ 
crow 

Gerstenberg,  Alice — Overtones 
Goodman,  K. — Dancing  Dolls 
Giorliff,  Ruth — Jazz  and  Minuet 
Halman,  Doras — Will  O’  the  Wisp,  Lady 
Anne. 

Hoffman,  P. — About  Face 
Howell,  W.  D. — The  Likely  Story 
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Hughes,  B. — The  Calf  that  Laid,  the 
Golden  Egg,  If  the  Shoe  Pinches. 
Johnson,  Philip — Out  Goes  She,  Heaven 
on  Earth,  World  Without  Men. 
Kreymborg,  Alfred — Manakin  and  Minikin 
Kerr,  K. — They’re  None  of  Them  Perfect 
Knox,  F.  C. — The  China  Guinea  Pig,  For 
Distinguished  Service. 

Kowen,  Sanda — Sintram  of  Skagerak 
Langner,  Lawrence — Matinata 
MacKay,  C.  D. — The  Prince  of  Court 
Painters,  Counsel  Retained. 

Mapes,  Victor — A  Flower  of  Yeddo 
Marion,  Paul — The  Eloper 
Mathieu,  Rosalie  —  0  Pacaro  Amour, 
Interlude. 

Millay,  Edna  S. — Aria  De  Capo 
Miller,  Alice  Duer — The  Spring  Board 
Milne,  A.  A. — Miss  Marlow  At  Play 
Molnar — The  Witch 
Morselli,  Eroole — Water  Upon  Fire 
Murray,  Anne — Not  in  Evidence 
Niggli,  Josephine  —  Sunday  Costs  Five 
Pesos 


Perry,  Louise  S. — One  Fine  Day 
Pertwee,  Roland — Evening  Dress  Inde- 
spensible,  Postal  Orders. 

Pillot,  Eugene — My  Lady  Dreams 
Riley,  Alice — Valentines 
Ryerson,  F. — Cup  of  Tea 
Sanders,  Louise — The  Knave  of  Hearts 
Seibers,  Conrad — Fantasia 
Shepard,  Esther — The  Venetian  Hour 
Simon,  Sylvan — Murder  at  Mrs.  Loring’s 
Smith,  N.  K. — They  Refuse  to  be  Resur¬ 
rected 

Sollenberger,  Judith  K. — The  Silent  Voice 
Spense,  E. — La  Divena  Pastora 
Steele,  W.  D. — The  Giant’s  Stair 
Sudermann,  H. — The  Far  Away  Princess 
Totheroh,  Dan — The  Kelly  Kid,  The  Marri¬ 
age  Gown,  The  Great  Dark. 

Vanderveer,  Ethel — The  Romance  of  the 
Willow  Patern 
Wharton,  Edith — Xingu 
Wilde,  Oscar — The  Birthday  of  the  Infanta 
Wilde,  Percival — What  Never  Dies 


Mary  Floyd,  Lillian  Hillman,  and  Ruth  Askenas  in  "The  Psychological  Moment." 
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More  one-act  plays  have  been  produced  by  the  Players  than  three  act 
plays.  During  the  last  decade,  however,  a  three  act  play  has  been  presented 
each  season.  The  more  experienced  the  Players  become  in  three  act  plays, 
the  more  they  prefer  them.  Here  are  the  ones  already  produced: 


Alcott,  Louisa  M. — Little  Women 
Bullock,  Turner — Lady  of  Letters 
Barrie,  James  M. — Alice  Sit-By-The-Fire, 
Quality  Street. 

Novello,  Ivor — Fresh  Fields 

Priestly,  J.  M. — Mystery  At  Greenfingers 

Riley,  Lawrence — Valentines 


Rogers,  John  William — Where  the  Dear 
Antelope  Plays 

Sierre  —  The  Romantic  Young  Lady, 
Cradle  Song. 

Tompkins,  J.  W. — Once  There  Was  A 
Princess 

Turner,  J.  H. — The  Lilies  of  the  Field 


Ladies  in  Retirement  is  now  in  rehearsal  and  will  be  given  at  the 
Lighthouse  on  December  1 5th  and  16th,  1944.  This  three-act  melodrama 
meets  our  casting  problems  perfectly  as  it  provides  six  female  roles  and 
only  one  male  role  which  is  being  played  by  a  guest  actor. 
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On  the  Lot"  starring  Mary  Bierman  and  Rose  Resnick 


— 
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The  Bridge  of  Dreams"  written  by  Askenas,  Hillman,  and  Marschall 


“THE  BIRTHDAY  OF  THE  INFANTA” 

by  OSCAR  WILDE 
Dramatized  by  Vail  Motter 

Characters 

The  Infanta  of  Spain  and  the  Indies . 

The  Duchess  of  Albuquerque . 

Don  Pedro  of  Arragon . 

The  Chamberlain . 

Carlotta,  a  young  countess  of  Tierra  Nueva . 

The  Dwarf . 

Two  Pages . . 

Scene:  A  chamber  of  the  Royal  Castle. 

Time:  The  Spanish  Renaissance,  a  warm  summer  day. 


.  .  .  .  Helen  Zivan 

.  .  .  Lillian  Hillman 

.  .  .  Bruce  Patchen 

.  .  .  Norman  Brown 

. Ida  Scotti 

.  .  .  .  Ruth  Askenas 

Helen  Merz,  Betty  Clark 


’  "  J 
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Burton  Rascoe  said  of  Margaret 
Foley  playing  Mrs.  Dowey  in 
“The  Old  Lady  Shows  Her 
Medals 


Miss  Foley’s  charac¬ 
terization  (entirely  discounting 
the  fact  that  she  is  blind)  was 
simply  superb.  She  has  a  lovely 
face  and  an  enchanting  smile, 
and  she  made  the  humorously 
pathetic  little  old  maid  come 
vividly  and  touchingly  to  life.'' 


GROWING  PAINS 

SINCE  the  first  days  of  the  Lighthouse,  Winifred  Holt  Mather,  the 
founder,  was  intensely  interested  in  dramatics  for  the  blind.  Through 
her  efforts  a  miracle  play  was  enacted  by  blind  public  school  children  who 
impersonated  the  blind,  Love,  and  Justice.  This  was  given  before  the  late 
President  William  Howard  Taft  who  was  guest  of  honor  at  the  opening  of 
the  new  Lighthouse  building  in  1913. 

Following  this  effort,  a  group  of  Campfire  Girls  banded  together  into  a 
dramatic  unit.  Miss  Alma  I.  Guy  had  the  vision  to  see  that  even  the  blind 
could  act,  and,  what  is  more,  she  set  out  to  prove  it  with  her  Campfire  girls. 
They  began  with  fairy  tales  and  fantasies.  In  order  to  achieve  grace  and 
freedom  of  movement,  dancing  was  made  a  requisite  for  all  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  drama.  So  aesthetic,  interpretive,  and  ballet  dancing  were 
introduced  at  the  Lighthouse.  The  girls  loved  it  and  attended  their  lessons 
regularly  and  with  great  enthusiasm. 

But  Miss  Guy  wanted  more  dramatics  for  her  girls.  Because  of  her 
other  duties  as  Director  of  Women’s  Recreation,  she  could  not  devote  the 
necessary  time  to  dramatics.  Therefore  a  special  coach  was  secured  for 
each  Saturday  afternoon  when  the  group  met.  First,  the  young  actresses 
selected  the  play,  then  the  coach  cast  the  parts,  and  the  production  was 


When  we  were  very  young  .  .  .  "The  Princess  and  the  Fairy-Tale." 
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launched.  The  first  coach  was  Ida  May  Wilcox,  now  Mrs.  W.  T.  R.  Price, 
a  cherished  friend  of  the  charter  Players.  Each  year  the  group  gave  a 
play  and  admission  was  charged,  the  proceeds  going  to  the  Lighthouse  who 
financed  the  entire  show. 

In  time  the  actresses  became  so  serious  about  dramatics  that  Miss  Guy 
thought  it  wise  to  secure  a  professional  director.  The  Lighthouse  Players 
were  born.  This  little  theatre  company  was  formed  in  1923  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  their  first  director,  Rosalie  Mathieu.  She  was  more  than  a  director, 
she  was  a  truly  interested  friend.  Through  her  the  Players  entered  the 
Little  Theater  Tournament  for  the  Belasco  Cup,  competing  with  sighted 
actresses.  Each  little  company  entered  a  play  and  the  finals  were  held  at 
the  end  of  the  week.  This  competition  gave  the  blind  girls  invaluable 
experience. 


On  Broadway 

On  and  on  went  the  dramatic  efforts  until  1927  when  the  Lighthouse 
Players  gave  a  two  matinee  Broadway  show.  Live  successive  years  they 
appeared  at  the  Booth  Theatre;  the  use  of  the  house  was  given  them  by  the 
late  Winthrop  Ames,  but  all  expenses — union  wages  and  all — were  defrayed 
by  the  Players  with  a  substantial  profit  for  their  treasury. 

Back  to  the  Lighthouse 

But  the  depression  took  its  toll  of  the  Players  as  well  as  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  so  back  they  came  to  their  own  little  playhouse  at  111  East 
59th  Street.  In  all  the  years  that  have  followed,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Hoppin,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Lighthouse  Players  Advisory  Board,  has  been  chiefly  responsible 
for  providing  the  group  with  a  director.  This  has  enabled  the  Players  to 
continue  their  study  and  production  of  plays. 

Outside  Productions 

Other  than  the  Booth,  the  Players  gave  performances  at  the  Gamut 
Club,  The  Waldon  School,  the  Y.W.C.A.,  the  Carroll  Club,  The  Town  Hall 
Club,  the  Community  Church,  in  private  homes  for  large  teas,  and  in  the 
Ridgeway  Theatre  in  White  Plains;  and  at  one  time  gave  a  production  for 
the  Pen  and  Brush  Club  in  their  own  Little  Theatre  at  the  Lighthouse, 
dividing  the  proceeds  with  that  Club. 

Lor  two  summers  three  of  the  Players  gave  productions  at  the 
MacDowell  Club  and  in  Silvermine  and  New  Canaan,  Conn,  with  Constance 
DeHaven  as  guest  director. 
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DIRECTORS,  PAST  AND  PRESENT 

The  experience  of  our  directors  may  be  of  use  to  other  blind 
groups  interested  in  dramatics.  We  are  happy  to  present  them  in  the 
following  remarks  prepared  by  them  especially  for  this  booklet. 

Ida  May  Wilcox  Price,  the  first  coach 

My  first  days  with  the  girls  was  before  1920  and  we  spent  Saturday 
afternoons  together — I  read  while  the  girls  knit.  We  did  this  for  some 
time  and  suddenly  I  was  confronted  with  a  question:  “Why  don’t  we 
put  on  a  play?”.  I  talked  this  over  with  Miss  Guy  and  we  both  felt, 
“why  not  ”.  Our  friends  thought  we  were  leading  the  girls  into  danger: 
“They  may  fall  off  the  platform  and  hurt  themselves  ”,  we  had  no 
stage  at  that  time.  Then  and  there,  the  girls,  Miss  Guy  and  I  promised 
ourselves  to  prove  to  the  world  that  the  girls  could  act  as  well  as 
young  seeing  youngsters.  I  was  not  a  professional  coach  and  had 
neither  methods  nor  equipment,  but  we  put  on  plays  for  fun  and 
recreation.  No  one  whoever  saw  the  girls  was  aware  of  their  handicap. 
In  “ The  Princess  and  the  Fairytale" ”,  a  huge  dragon  ran  around  a 
fountain  pursued  by  one  of  our  little  actresses  and  the  audience 
laughed  uproariously;  not  once  did  she  faulter,  stumble  or  lose  her 
sense  of  direction. 

Yes  we  had  fun  and  we  still  do,  for  we  meet  annually,  some  of 
the  first  players  and  I,  and  talk  over  the  “good  old  days”. 

Margot  Andre  Street  .  .  .  1926-1931 

The  task  I  attempted  when  1  began  to  work  with  the  Lighthouse 
Players  in  1926  was  so  to  direct  them  that  audiences  would  quickly 
forget  their  special  problems  and  consider  their  performances  exactly 
as  they  would  those  of  any  other  acting  group. 

To  do  this  I  had  to  teach  the  Players  to  simulate  the  automatic 
actions  of  those  who  see,  and  in  order  to  do  that  I  had  to  teach  myself 
by  close  observation  and  analysis  what  those  actions  were.  For 
instance,  I  learned  and  taught  the  Players  that  a  sighted  person 
invariably  glances  at  a  chair  or  touches  it  before  sitting.  This  is  but 
one  minute  example  of  the  countless  problems  we  met  and  overcame 
in  order  to  make  our  performances  true  and  complete.  We  worked 
very  hard,  sometimes  they  thought  too  hard.  Nevertheless  I  have  the 
satisfaction  of  counting  them  all  my  warm  friends. 

Phyllis  Marschall  Ferguson  .  .  .  1932-1936 

My  five  years’  association  with  The  Lighthouse  Players  was  one  of 
the  happiest  and  most  stimulating  in  my  career.  I  feel  we  surged 
forward  tremendously  during  those  years.  Our  greatest  achievement 
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was  perhaps  the  transition  from  the  carpet  strip  to  the  inconspicuous 
rubber  mats  and  then  the  glorious  performance  when  we  didn’t  use 
a  single  guide!  Most  vividly  I  remember  the  “Romantic  Young  Lady ” 
— for  our  real  heroine  was  ill — Lillian  played  her,  and  I  had  an 
unforgettable  and  beautiful  experience  as  a  result — that  of  playing 
a  part  with  all  of  you.  How  well  I  remember  your  “throwing  me  lines”, 
gently  elbowing  me  into  my  proper  position !  It  was  all  of  it  so  deeply 
enriching  and  stimulating  an  experience  as  well  as  your  unity  as  a 
group,  your  loyalty  to  each  other,  and  your  directors.  I  still  think  and 
talk  about  you.  You’ve  become  a  tradition  that  I  am  happy  and 
grateful  beyond  measure,  to  have  participated  in. 

Hathaway  Kale  Melchior  .  .  .  1937-1941 

Directing  the  Lighthouse  Players  was  a  happy  and  satisfying  experi¬ 
ence.  It  was  my  first  opportunity  of  working  with  the  blind  and, 
although  a  bit  tremulous  at  first,  I  soon  found  that  the  process  of 
producing  plays  with  them  was  not  much  different  from  that  used 
with  any  other  group.  Perhaps  more  emphasis  had  to  be  placed  on 
•  setting  the  action  and  stage  business,  on  helping  these  people  who  had 
never  seen  the  many  reactions  and  mannerisms  of  sighted  people,  to 
acquire  this  kind  of  pantomine.  But  any  extra  time  needed  to  work 
on  this  physical  action  was  more  than  compensated  for  by  their 
concentration,  their  understanding  of  dramatic  situations  and  char¬ 
acterization. 


Rose  Resnick  and  Ruth  Askenas  in 


"Manikin  and  Minikin" 
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The  Players  are  a  fine  little  theatre  group  and  I  am  very  happy 
and  grateful  to  have  been  associated  with  them. 

Jane  Rose  .  .  .  1943-1944 

It  is  a  salutary  experience  for  any  director  to  work  with  blind  players 
and  I  have  gained  more  from  them  than  they  could  possibly  have 
from  me.  First  of  all  I  learned  to  be  more  concise  and  clear  in  my 
direction.  Often  directors  say,  “Well,  it’s  sort  of  this  way”  and  expect 
the  poor  actor  to  follow  perfectly  their  vague  creative  fancies.  The 
director  in  the  Lighthouse  theatre  must  come  to  rehearsals  with  a 
defined  idea  of  the  physical  pattern  of  the  play  and  be  able  to  express 
this  clearly  both  in  words  and  kinesthetically. 

The  business  of  the  play  is  not  only  given  to  the  individual  actor 
but  the  complete  stage  picture  must  be  provided  for  every  moment 
of  the  play.  Not  that  our  actors  do  not  have  a  very  good  sense  of 
stage  grouping.  Indeed  they  are  often  more  careful  about  this  than 
sighted  actors.  In  fact,  after  the  first  careful  drilling  in  movement, 
the  shaping  of  the  play  is  no  different  than  that  in  any  other  group, 
nor  is  it  in  performance. 

I  know  of  no  groups  in  the  theatre  whose  ideals  and  love  of  fine 
theatre  has  been  more  profound  than  that  of  the  Lighthouse  Players. 
They  have  themselves  developed  a  splendid  theatre  and  they  are 
constantly  growing  in  their  work  and  should  be  an  inspiration  not 
only  to  other  blind  dramatic  groups  but  to  all  who  are  in  the  theatre. 


"The  Romance  of  the  Willow  Pattern  Plate" 
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WHAT  THE  CRITICS  HAVE  SAID 


1924 — Dr.  S.  Marion  Tucker,  Director  of  the  Little  Theatre  Service  of 
the  Drama  League,  commented  on  the  performance  of  “My  Lady 
Dreams' “It  is  not  necessary  to  make  any  allowance  for  the  fact  that 
the  Players  were  blind,  for  the  acting  itself,  the  diction,  the  movements 
on  the  stage  would  have  been  beautiful  and  effective  even  if  the  actors 
had  been  possessed  of  sight.  It  was  beautiful  work.” 

1926 — Mr.  Otis  Skinner  said,  “It  was  a  pleasure  that  I  cherish  to  have 
seen  the  fresh  and  enthusiastic  work  of  the  blind  girls  on  their  Light¬ 
house  stage.  Those  eyes  of  theirs  see  many  things — fine  things — ideal 
things — that  they  taught  my  eyes  to  see.  It  was  an  inspiration  to  be 
among  them.” 

1928- — Mr.  George  Arliss  spoke  to  the  Players  about  the  theatre,  its 
growth  and  meaning  and  he  commended  the  Players  upon  their 
performance. 

1941 —  Mr.  Arthur  Hopkins  commented  on  the  freedom  of  movement 
displayed  by  the  actresses  in  “Fresh  Fields ”. 

1942 —  Burton  Rascoe  in  reviewing  “The  Old  Lady  Shows  Her  Medals  \ 
said,  “I  was  thrilled  and  astounded  by  the  ability  of  the  Players  to 
make  their  entrances  and  exits,  move  about  among  considerable 
furniture  and  talk  to  each  other  in  an  emotional  scene,  without 
betraying  that  they  could  not  see  each  other  or  where  they  were.” 

“As  Mrs.  Hoppin  said,  the  players  wish  their  acting  and  the  plays 
they  give  to  be  judged  solely  on  their  intrinsic  merits,  as  you  would 
judge  plays  given  by  actors  who  can  see.  They  don’t  want  sympathy 
or  pity;  they  have  a  world  of  their  own  in  which  they  are  busy,  creative, 
productive,  and  happy.” 
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OUR  FIRST  TELEVISION  SHOW 


Tn  the  fall  of  1944  we  started  rehearsals  on  our  first  television 
show  which  was  given  over  Station  WABD,  Dumont  Studios,  on 
November  19.  In  fact,  it  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  television 
that  blind  players  entertained  an  unseen  audience,  appearing  on  one  of 
television’s  oldest  programs,  The  Sketch  Book. 

Love  is  Like  That  was  the  play  with  the  cast  including  Ruth  Askenas, 
Peggy  Foley,  and  Lillian  Hillman,  directed  by  Jane  Rose,  production  by 
Bud  Gamble,  and  settings  by  Edna  Gamble. 

As  dramatic  skill  has  always  been  paramount  with  the  Lighthouse 
Players,  they  found  television  a  new  but  not  too  difficult  a  medium. 
As  in  other  rehearsals  for  the  legitimate  stage,  each  movement  is  timed 
in  advance.  In  television  we  learned  that  the  distances  between  the  actors 
was  much  less  and  the  movement  slower.  We  had  to  be  extremely  careful 
not  to  go  too  far  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  or  we  would  be  outside  the 
camera  range.  Through  Miss  Rose’s  careful  direction,  we  visualized 
the  action,  knowing  in  advance  where  we  were  going,  how  far,  and  what 
we  were  going  to  do  when  we  got  to  our  appointed  position. 

It  was  our  privilege  to  have  Burton  Rascoe,  dramatic  critic,  intro¬ 
duce  us  to  the  television  audience.  In  a  recent  magazine  article,  Mr.  Rascoe 
had  stated  that  the  primary  requirement  for  television  is  good  acting 
ability.  Before  the  telecast  we  knew  we  were  going  to  be  tested  by  the 
highest  standards  of  the  acting  profession.  We  came  through  with 
flying  colors. 

After  the  performance,  Mrs.  William  W.  Hoppin,  Chairman  of  the 
Lighthouse  Players,  told  the  television  audience  of  her  many  delightful 
years  of  association  with  The  Players.  She  also  told  them  about  the 
many  other  programs  for  the  blind  that  are  sponsored  by  The  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  blind  players  were  asked  by  reporters,  “How  does  television 
differ  from  other  dramatic  performances?’'  The  first  spontaneous  answer 
was  —  the  heat.  Working  under  87,000  light  watts  was,  to  say  the  least, 
a  baking  experience.  At  least  15  technicians  were  on  hand  to  work  the 
lights,  the  cameras,  the  sound  apparatus.  But  the  knowledge  that  they 
were  producing  entertainment  for  all  the  world  to  see  was  satisfying 
enough  to  stand  the  discomforts  of  the  production. 

Much  thanks  go  to  Mr.  Bud  Gamble  for  giving  The  Players  this 
opportunity  to  appear  over  television.  We  hope  that  we  may  often  appear 
over  television,  especially  when  it  becomes  as  popular  as  radio  is  today. 
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LIGHTHOUSE  PLAYERS  ADVISORY  ROARD 


Tn  1926  the  Lighthouse  thought  it  might  be  wise  for  the  Players  to 
have  an  advisory  board  consisting  of  men  and  women  interested  in  the 
community  and  in  the  theatre.  The  first  chairman  was  Mrs.  Paul  D.  Cravath. 
She  was  followed  by  Mrs.  W.  W.  Hoppin  who  has  since  given  her  time, 
energy  and  money  to  promote  the  Players  in  their  efforts.  Former  members 
were  Otis  Skinner,  Withrop  Ames,  George  Cohan,  and  Mrs.  Philip  Spalding. 
Serving  on  the  Committee  today  are:  Mrs.  William  W.  Hoppin,  Chairman, 
Mrs.  S.  Hinman  Bird,  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Cammann,  Miss  Emily  Chauncey, 
Mrs.  Paul  D.  Cravath,  Miss  Ruth  Draper,  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Goddard,  Mr. 
Harold  W.  Gould,  Mrs.  George  C.  Ludlow,  Mr.  Arthur  Hopkins,  Mrs. 
Winifred  Holt  Mather  (founder  of  The  Lighthouse),  Mr.  Francis  Markoe, 
Mr.  Percy  Moore,  Mrs.  Thomas  S.  McLane,  Mrs.  James  Metcalfe,  Mr. 
Grant  Mitchell,  Mrs.  Francis  Rogers,  Miss  Cornelia  Otis  Skinner,  Mr. 
Austin  Strong,  and  Mrs.  Florenz  Ziegfeld. 


MORE  DRAMATICS  FOR  THE  BLIND 


rri  HE  study  of  dramatics  trains  both  the  mind  and  the  body  which 

makes  it  an  ideal  form  of  recreation  for  any  person — sighted  or  blind. 
The  sighted,  however,  learn  through  the  visual  sense  and  by  imitation. 
The  blind  must  be  taught  to  visualize  a  stage  set  and  fit  the  action  of 
the  play  accordingly.  It  therefore  would  be  a  definite  help  to  blind  people 
everywhere  if  dramatics  wTere  taught  early  in  the  schools.  During  the 
impressionable  age,  the  students  could  learn  ease  and  freedom  of  move¬ 
ment.  Every  gesture,  handling  props,  especially  every  day  things,  should 
be  supervised  so  that  the  blind  person  can  learn  the  correct  usage.  My 
plea  is  for  more  dramatics  for  blind  children,  with  dancing  emphasized 
to  give  grace  to  their  movements. 

Today  at  the  Lighthouse  wre  have  five  dramatic  groups,  incorporated 
in  our  recreation  program.  The  young  school  children  in  time  can  graduate 
to  the  Junior  group  and  if  their  interest  is  maintained  may  someday  be 
material  for  the  Lighthouse  Players.  Perhaps  some  day,  a  professional 
troup  of  blind  players  on  a  par  with  the  famed  Abbey  Players  might 
develop  and  grow  and  become  an  outstanding  light  in  the  world  of  the 
theatre.  Let  us  hope  so. 
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have  been  put  into  braille  by  this  devoted,  loyal,  reliable  friend. 

Major  W.  T.  R.  Price — helped  tremendously  in  helping  with  our  stage 
sets;  also  his  sister,  Miss  Edith  Ballanger  Price  and  both  acted  with 
the  group  in  its  early  days. 

Mrs.  Richard  Steimmig  (Miss  Helen  Smith) — In  the  1920’s  Miss  Smith 
not  only  did  much  of  the  secretarial  work  for  the  Players,  but  she 
worked  on  the  sets,  costumes  and  acted  as  prompter  at  production 
time  and  even  stepped  in  when  one  of  the  actresses  was  ill  and  took 
a  part. 

William  Boyer  }  for  helping  us  as  actors,  stage  designers,  and  stage 

Ib  Melchior  )  managers. 

Robert  Pryor — all  three  acted  as  stage  managers  for  The  Players  at 
different  times,  built  wonderful  sets,  and  acted  with  the  Players. 

Louise  Kintner — who  is  largely  responsible  for  getting  this  pamphlet 
started  and  who  edited  it  when  completed. 

Mrs.  Stiles  Tefft — who  helped  with  the  research  work  to  gather  the 
material  for  this  pamphlet. 

Mrs.  Emily  Dean — who  has  given  of  her  time  and  talent  to  write,  arrange 
and  teach  dances  to  the  Players  whenever  dances  were  needed  in  a 
production. 

Miss  Marjorie  Harding — who  has  aided  with  ensemble  or  incidental 
music  when  it  appeared  in  productions. 

Miss  Ruth  Turner — a  talented  blind  pianist  has  furnished  the  entr-act 
music  for  productions,  sometimes  playing  the  organ;  she  has  also 
been  a  guest  actress. 

Dan  Tothero — especially  wrote  a  play,  “The  Great  Dark ”  for  the  Light¬ 
house  Players  which  went  over  big  in  one  of  the  Booth  productions 
as  well  as  in  the  Lighthouse  Little  Theatre. 

Among  these  male  actors  were  Harold  W.  Gould,  Herbert  Rudley,  Judson 
Laire — who  have  since  been  on  Broadway — and  Vinton  Haworth  who 
has  since  been  in  pictures  and  worked  on  television. 

Frank  Fleming  of  Isaac  Goldman  Co.,  for  gratuitously  printing  our  pro¬ 
grams. 
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